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BREAKFAST 
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War always takes highest toll of the 
choicest products. It is these which require 
the best ingredients—and the best ingredients 


are the most severely rationed. So if you have 


difficulty in getting your favourite Huntley & wr 


A ROBOT'S KNEE JOINT? 


Those who said a Torque Tube get full marks and they 


Palmers Biscuits, please remember that their 
scarcity is the best tribute to their quality. 


know that a torque tube is a vital piece of a car’s trans- 


Gov t requi ts Huntley & Palmers Biscuits — . — 
To meet Government requirements untley almers Biscutts are mission. This complicated part wen a by no i 


now made of National Wheatmeal. Their nutritive value and 


palatability are unimpaired. 


manipulation of a steel tube by Accles & Pollock, because 
when you start with a steel tube the job is 


half done. When next you have a difficult part 


to make, aak ACCLES & POLLOCK 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS ) 
BISCUITS to simplify it with a steel tube [f ACCLES 
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A UNITED STATES JUGGERNAUT OF 1942: THE 600-TON M-1 TANK BEING PUT THROUGH ITS PACES AND CRUSHING 
A HEAVY LORRY. THIS MIGHTY WAR-MACHINE MOUNTS FIVE GUNS. 


Our picture shows not a knight on wheels, but a nightmare on tracks—a nightmare three machine-guns. That the production of all kinds of arms in America is 
for the enemy. It is the U.S. 60-ton M.-1 tank, during a demonstration in which fulfilling every expectation may be deduced from a significant statement on 
it crushed to pulp a heavy truck which was in its path. This type of tank is now May 20 by Mr. Cordell Hull, the U.S. Secretary of State, who suggested that 
in use with the United States Army, and, produced in large numbers, should victory might come to the Allies sooner than expected The powers and 
prove a formidable addition to the growing might of the military power of the facilities of the United Nations,"’ he said, “ had been developing on a more and 


Allies. This steel Juggernaut mounts five guns: a large and small cannon, and more massive scale—for an outright offensive.” 

















AR is a strange, uncertain business. It is 
subject to such astonishing changes. At 
the risk of finding himself in the ‘“ This 
England ’’ column of one of our most eminent 
contemporaries, an Englishman might be tempted 
to compare it to cricket on an enormous scale. 
\t one moment little seems to be happening at 
all. Then quite suddenly, after a period of delud- 
ing boredom, the game will become immensely 
exciting. At another, one side will seem well 
on the way to victory: two well-set batsmen 
will be in, with the runs coming fast, steady and, 
as it seems, inevitably; then, after a_ breathless 
quarter of an hour, both will be out, two more 
wickets down with no addition to the score, 
and the game transformed and anybody’s 
match.-That is cricket, and on an immense da 
and tragic scale, that is war. 4 


We are now at one of those 
seasons when, experience suggests, 
things happen “ fast and furious.” He 
In the early summer of 1040, 
when, after a wintér 9 of 
masterly inactivity, our then 
leaders were congratulating 
themselves that Hitler had 
missed the bus, that 
erratic and tricky player 
turned twentieth-century 
history, as we know it, 
upside down. In _ the 
early summer of 1941 
after our gratifying 
successes in Libya and 
Abyssinia, and the 
heartening performance 
of Greece in Albania, 
Hitler struck again. 
Within a few weeks we 
had seen the destruction 
of Serbia, the blitzkrieg’s 
horrid impact on heroic  \ 
Hellas, Rommel’s lightning \ 
drive im Cyrenaica, the | 
air-borne invasion of Crete 
and the invasion of Russia. 
And what now? The Ides of 
March-—or, rather, of May—are 
at hand. The old Axis aggression 
season has set in. Possibly by the 
time these lines appear the shape of 
imminent things to come will already 
be apparent. 
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For unless Hitler has lost his old cunning, 
something must happen soon. Already, at 
the time of writing these lines, after a week 
of violent fighting, he was claiming the capture 
of Kerch. The comparative assurance of the winter—of 
the European, though not of the Asiatic war—is over for 
the time being. Our enemy, to succeed—indeed, to avert 
defeat—has got to score and score fast. He has got 
to go for the bowling and go for it all out. And one 
can be fairly certain that he will do so. Whether he 
will master it once more, or whether this time it will 
master him, remains to be seen. It depends at the 
moment mainly on two factors: the Russian Army 
and the British and American combined Fleets. 
With, one’ should perhaps add, the R.A.F. as an 
important third. 


There are two places in which a clash in the im- 
mediate future can be temporarily, though not neces- 
sarily permanently decisive. One is in Russia. The 
other is at sea, whether in the Atlantic, the Indian 
Ocean, the Coral Sea off Australia, or the immense 
spaces of the Pacific. In the former a comparatively 
early decision is almost certain: either the Nazis will 
break the major resistance of our heroic allies or they 
will fail to do so; in which case the beginning of 
winter may well see the decline and fall of Hitler. 
‘We have no right to depend on the certainty, after 
their many vast sacrifices, of our allies’ ability to 
defeat the impending German offensive. We have no 
right to depend on it, because we can as yet only 
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indirectly contribute to it. Even though we use, as 
we are using, our hard-wrought command of the sea 
and our industrial skill and wealth to pour out muni- 
tions of war into their ports, the final decision of the 
next few weeks’ campaigning on land is necessarily 
in their hands, not ours. We have cause, indeed, to 
be grateful that they are such brave and capable 
hands. And even though we are able to open a 
“second front ’’ on land, that front must still, by the 
very nature of things, be many hundreds of miles 



































THE MAN WHO LED THE AMERICAN BOMBING RAID ON 


JAPAN: BRIG.-GEN. JAMES DOOLITTLE BEING DECORATED 
WITH THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOUR BY PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. MRS, DOOLITTLE IS WATCHING THE CEREMONY. 


Exactly one month and one day after the daring and successful raid 
on Japan, on April 18, the identity of the man who led the:-bombing 
attack was revealed when President Roosevelt bestowed on Brigadier- 
General James Doolittle the ional Medal of Honour, the 
highest American award for valour. General Doolittle, winner of the 
Schneider Trophy Race in 1925, and one of the most experienced pilots 
in the world, described the raid as having had a success: beyond “ our 
most optimistic expectations.”” The preparations for the raid were 
made with such secrecy that only six men in Washington knew about 
it. Each aircraft was ass a special target, and flying very low 
they attacked a navy yard south of Tokyo, where a new cruiser or 
battleship received a direct hit, the Mitsubishi aircraft factory near 
Nagoya, and a tank factory. In general, the objectives of the raid 
began north of Tokyo and extended south. Where the squadron 
began and finished its fight is still a closely guarded secret. 


from the scene of that momentous struggle between 
Black Sea and Baltic and may be too far distant— 
like other second fronts before it—to affect the 
immediate issue. 


That great events are imminent on the Eastern 
Front seems, in fact, certain: they are already be- 
ginning to happen as I write. That their result will 
be momentous for good or ill is equally certain. They 
may well, like the parallel of events of 1799, when 





Russia: was also our mainstay on the Continent 
decide whether the war will end in victory within 
an easily measurable distance or a far more remote 
one. That is why it is necessary that we should do, 
as we are striving to do, everything within our power— 
limited though it is by geography and circumstance— 
to effect that issue as materially as we can. But 
we have all the time to remember that there is another 
field in which a few days’, or even hours’, fighting 
might determine matters one way or another even 
more decisively than in Russia. A major reverse 
suffered by American and British sea power either 
in the Atlantic or the Pacific would make that ridge 
towards which we are so painfully and hope- 
fully climbing recede for many weary months 
or years. Those who guide us, with 
their immense burdens, have always 
to bear that possibility in mind. It 
is one which does not bear thinking 
on, but it is one which they and 
the brave men who execute their 
commands on the great waters 
have constantly to consider. 
We ourselves, in our still 
comparatively sheltered 
existence, were reminded 
of it the other day when 
we learnt of the first— 
for it may only be the 
first—Battle of the Coral 
Sea and heard on the 
wireless Mr. Curtin’s 
anxious, momentous 
words. Our hearts went 
out in that hour of 
suspense to that won- 
derful, sun - bathed 
country at the other 
side of the world that 
men of our race have 
made their home and 
wrought and _ laboured 
to improve. In every war 
in which we have been 
engaged for the last half- 
century they have stood 
by us, and we must needs 
stand by them to-day. But 
it is no question of sentiment : 
their safety and ours and the 
victory of human liberty are all 
intimately dependent on the same 
factor—command of the sea. That 
is why in some ways those twenty 
four hours while we waited’ for news of 
the battle which the American and Australian 
Navies and air forces were so heroically waging 
were the most anxious we have yet experienced 
in the war. For in the long run the ability of the 
Stars and Stripes and White Ensign to triumph over 
the Rising Sun at sea may be even more important 
to the future of mankind than the ability of the 
Hammer and Sickle to vanquish the cruel Swastika 
on land. At least, that is the lesson that the long 
story of the influence of sea power on terrestrial 
affairs suggests. In the long run, he who commands 
the sea, as Raleigh said, commands the trade of the 
world, and he who commands the trade of the world, 
controls the world. 


Actually, both the war at sea and the Russian 
epic on land act and react on one another, and in 
this sense both are equally important: A decisive 
Russian victory over the German armies this summer 
would almost certainly decide the war in the Pacific, 
for by destroying Nazi Germany—as it would 
do—it would release immense naval forces for 
the destruction of Japan’s imposing but brittle 
ocean power. And equally, though the result is 
here slower, any marked Allied success at sea at 
the present moment would immensely facilitate 
the power of the United Nations to aid Russia 
and gallant, patient China—both by an_ increased 
flow of supplies of war and by the creation of 
a second front or fronts. For war, like peace, 1s 
indivisible. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC 


TO THE NORTH SEA: AIRCRAFT AND 
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THE SEA 


U.S. PACIFIC FLEET UNITS IN ACTION WITH JAPANESE FORCES. TO THE LEFT IS A U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER THROWING. UP A BARRAGE AGAINST ATTACKING AIRCRAFT, AND THE COLUMN 
OF SMOKE ASTERN OF HER MARKS THE SPOT WHERE A JAP AIRCRAFT HAS CRASHED INTO THE SEA. 


ee 


THE GERMAN CRUISER “PRINZ EUGEN,'’ AND ONE OF HER PROTECTING DESTROYERS, STEAMING SOUTHWARD, C!.OSE 
TO ESCAPE TO A GERMAN PORT, THE “PRINZ EUGEN"’ WAS TORPEDOED AND BOMBED BY COASTAL COMMAND AIRCRAFT. 


The battle for sea supremacy increases in intensity as the tide of war rises higher, 
and the vital factor of air power working in co-operation with the opposing navies 
becomes ever more apparent. The pictures above of current actions between warships 
and aircraft in the Pacific and the North Sea bring home once more the fact that 
the air arm is an essential naval weapon both in attack and defence. Lacking air 


| 


IN TO THE NORWEGIAN SHORE. CAUGHT IN HER ATTEMPT 


and the “ Repulse" were lost in the Pacific. Our 
the same theatre of war coping very 
The recent successful action by Coastal 
is yet another example of 


support, the “ Prince of Wales” 
top picture shows a U.S. aircraft-carrier in 
effectively with an attack by Japanese aircraft 
Command aircraft against the ubiquitous “ Prinz Eugen" 
what can be done by resolute air attacks on capital ships. 
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TOKYO, THE MOST INFLAMMABLE CAPITAL IN THE WORLD 
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THE AREA DEVASTATED BY TOKYO'S GREAT FIRE OF 1923, SHOWN 
| SHADED IN GREY. FORTY-FOUR PCR CENT. OF THE CITY WAS 
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Yo’s FIRE PROBLEM: THE CITY’S FIREPROOFED ~BUILDINGS ARE SHOWN IN THE MAP IN BLACK, WITH 

PARTIAL OUTER «GRID OF SEMI-FIREPROOFED BUILDINGS. THE INFLAMMABLE SLUMS ARE SITUATE AT 

TOP AND RIGHT. THE RIVER RUNNING THROUGH THE CITY_IS THE SUMIDA, WITH ONLY THREE BRIDGES 
SPANNING IT. SURROUNDING THE CENTRE, ON ALL SIDES ARE TOKYO’S WAR FACTORIES. 
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| gave first news to the world on April 18, admitting that American bombers had raided 

Tokyo and other cities, including Yokohama, Kobe and Nagoya, centres of Japan's aeroplane 

industry. The attack was apparently a complete surprise, so incredible to the 7,000,000 inhabitants 
of Tokyo that at first they ignored the sirens. On May 19 it was revealed from Washington that 
the bomber raid was led by Brigadier-General James Doolittle (the winner of the Schneider Trophy 
in 1925), on which date the General was personally presented with the Congressional Medal of Honour— 
the equivalent in the United States of the Victoria Cross—and seventy-nine Distinguished Service 
Crosses were presented to seventy-nine officers and non-commissioned officers who took part in it. 
The General stated that the Mitsubishi aircraft works, the largest in Japan, were bombed, and a 


direct hit obtained ona battleship or cruiser under construction in the Tokyo Navy Yard. ‘ We did 
not bomb the Imperial Palace,” said General Doolittle, “ although there would have been no difficulty 
in doing so None of the American machines was brought down, nor damaged enough to prevent 


its return. The maps on these pages give a complete layout of the Japanese capital. The top one, 
left, indicates Tokyo's fire problem, with an inner core of fireproof buildings in the heart of the city, 
in the vicinity of the Imperial Palace, which General Doolittle did not bomb, the character of the 
various areas being described. The lower map, left, shows the ravages caused by the fire of 1923, 
and reveals the combustible character of a city which, with the exceptions mentioned, is mainly built 
of bamboo. Tokyo so fears fires that even small fires send drummers beating a triple warning 
throughout the city. All the white areas shown in the maps are highly inflammable. The important 
page map, right, indicates the war industries, other industries, and military areas surrounding Tokyo 
The winds here are propitious for spreading fire, which annually destroys 8000 of Tokyo's 500,000 
houses. Any big series of fires in Tokyo or its outskirts created by incendiary bombs, fanned by 
winds which blow from June to October between south and east, and from October to April between 
north and west, would probably lead to fearful congesticn in the direction of the only three bridges which 
cross the Sumida River. Our maps were drawn by Anthony Sodaro and Frank Stockman 
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A BAMBOO-BUILT CITY. 
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INHABITANTS. 


BRIG.-GENERAL JAMES DOOLITTLE, WHO LED THE UNITED STATES RAID ON TOKYO ON APRIL 18, SAYS THE MITSUBISHI AIRCRAFT WORKS AND A BIG JAP WARSHIP 
WERE HIT. THE ATTACKING SQUADRONS FLEW OVER THE CITY AT A HEIGHT OF ONLY i500 FI., AND SPARED THE IMPERIAL PALACE. 
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HIGH-SPEED RECONSTRUCTION : 
CHUNGKING’S CHALLENGE TO JAP BOMBING. 
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fe; ae aa tA SHELTEK ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE TOWN: 
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CHUNGKING, BOMBED AND BATTERED BY REPEATED JAPANESE AIR RAIDS: A_ LARGE 
CRATER CAUSED BY A HIGH EXPLOSIVE DROPPED IN A RESIDENTIAL AREA. 


4 A CHALLENGE TO THE ENEMY: CHUNGKING REBUILDS AFTER EVERY AIR RAID. POUNDING MUD INTO ’ 4 A ROCK-CRUSHER AT WORK: THE ROCK IS HELD IN A_ TWIST 
\ A MOULD FOR THE MAKING OF A NEW WALL. ° OF STRAW, WHICH PREVENTS FLYING FRAGMENTS. 


, A BAMBOO DETONATOR ON THE ROOF OF A SKYSCRAPER: THESE LAYERS OF BAMBOO ARE INTENDED ‘\y 
TO PREVENT HIGH EXPLOSIVES FROM BURSTING INSIDE THE BUILDING. 


tn tt POOR A 


CeUNGKING, China's much-bombed capital, carries on, despite the terrible aerial bombardments 

which it suffered almost without a break for two years. It not only carries on, but it throws 

a challenge in the teeth of the aggressor, for, after every raid, the population, emerging from its rock- 

hewn shelters, starts straight away clearing up the mess, patching up the less badly damaged houses 

= even rebuilding those more seriously blasted. From those buildings which are completely destroyed 

x A BOMBED BUILDING UNDER REPAIR: IN THE STREETS ONE HEARS Z, lg ealyeee - timber, take out and Straighten the nails, and store them carefully for re-use 
THE CONSTANT RINGING OF HAMMERS AND THE BUZZ OF SAWS. y Yone works, and the noise of hammer and saw is to be heard almost continuously in the busy 

* Streets. Chungking’s shelters, like Malta's, are among the safest in the world; the city is built over 4 
A PPA nln high backbone of sandstone, into which the industrious citizens of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek's capita! 
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SAFETY MEASURES IN CHINA’S CAPITAL: 
BOMB DETONATORS AND SHELTERS. 
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MORE AND BETTER SHELTERS: DAY AND NIGHT THE DRILLING GOES ON TO PROVIDE 
SAFETY FOR THE 450,000 INHABITANTS OF CHINA’S CAPITAL. 
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IMMEDIATELY AFTER AN AIR RAID: THE STREETS ARE QUICKLY CLEARED OF ALL LOOSE *? 
DEBRIS SO THAT BUSINESS CAN GO ON AS_ USUAL, 
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FROM BOMBED BUILDINGS S SALVAGED AND EVEN NAILS 


} 
HE REMAINS ON DUTY RIGHT THROUGH THE AIR RAIDS: A TYPICAL A ROW OF REPAIRED SHOPS: TIMBER 
THAT RECONSTRUCTION SAN GO STRAICHT AHEAD. 


CHUNGKING POLICEMAN, COMPLETE WITH TIN HELMET. y 4 ARE STRAICHTENED FOR RE-USE SO 
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x A STRANGE CHOICE OF A RESTING~- PLACE: A LITTLE CHINESE GIRL SITS ON THE BAMBOO BOMB 
4 DETONATOR ON TOP OF THE SALT BANK IN CHUNGKING. 
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have burrowed and hacked for themselves huge caves, 500 public and 600 private, not to mention 100 
for cars and stores. Into these remarkable shelters, the entire population of 450,000 disappear long 
before Japanese ‘planes arrive overhead. Almost two-thirds of the city has been destroyed, or partially 
so. Some of the more important buildings are fitted with bomb detonators on the roof; these detonatdrs 
are composed of layers of thick bamboos laid criss-cross, with a space between each layer, and the ze ee 
idea is that, when a high explosive hits the top, it is exploded before reaching the roof proper, and, % = 2 nae a f 
owing to the elasticity er camer the bomb should not penetrate far enough to explode inside the , A SECTION OF CHUNOKING AS it 13 TO-DAY: Bt ILDINGS ARE DESTROYED, 
building. The recent advance of the Japanese along the Burma Road and well into Yunnan Province BUT THERE 16 NO RUBBLE IN THE STREETS. 

constitutes a renewed threat of bombing to China's capital eee ee ee 
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HE campaign in Burma furnishes further 
proof of the skill and rapidity with which 
the Japanese conduct a colonial war. They 
had on this occasion, as on others, many ad- 
vantages on their side. Although the British 
force was fighting in its own territory and the 
Japanese very far from theirs, it was the in- 
vading army which had all the best of the 
communications after the capture of Rangoon, 
because the only practicable route to Burma 
from India was by sea to that port. They had superiority 
of numbers, though this was probably not very great. 
But they had also superiority of equipment, especially as 
regards the lightly-arined Chinese, and this was a factor 
far .more important than that of numbers. They had 
superiority in the air; indeed, there were some periods 
during which the R.A.F. and the A.V.G. were unable to 
intervene At all, and the latter must at one moment have 
lost all its aircraft through bombing or wear and tear, 
for few were lost in the air. They had no lack of river- 
craft for use on the Irrawaddy and later on its tributary, 
the Chindwin. : 

Yet it is only common prudence to take note for future 
guidance that they rarely seem to have had a failure in 
making the best use of their opportunities. Their capture 
of Rangoon was boldly and skilfully conducted. But 
perhaps their most striking achieve- 
ment was their sudden thrust over 
the Shan plateau round or through 
the Chinese left flank, which brought 
them with lightning speed to Lashio 
and the Burma Road. Many ob- 
servers thought they would go no 
farther after they had succeeded in 
thus cutting the Chinese line of 
communication, but they contrived 
to master that subtle factor which 
Strategists call “the diminishing 
force of the offensive,’”’ and swept 
up the road into Yunnan province. 
The Chinese forces were disinte- 
grated by this blow and the subse- 
quent thrust towards Mandalay, 
though they continued to fight on 
in small bodies, harassing the 
enemy’s communications, sometimes 
sandwiching parties of their troops 
into his columns, and making 
counter-attacks whenever they saw 
a sign of weakness in his wide-strung 
dispositions. The British force held 
together and began a deliberate 
withdrawal up the valley of the 
Chindwin, after extricating itself 
with skill and coolness from the 
enemy’s attempts to envelop it, 
But the damage had been done. 
The speed of the Japanese advance 
had outpaced the monsoon, and 
by an ample margin. 

Let us consider for a moment 
what General Alexander’s force 
now had behind it. It had been 
recognised for some time that a 
road between Assam and Burma 
capable of carrying modern mili- 
tary transport Was strategically 
desirable, but it would have little 
economic value because freights to 
Rangoon would always be lower 
than road charges, and it would, 
moreover, be very costly by peace 
standards. Official parsimony pre- 
vented its being started until too 
late, though some hard work has 
recently been put into it. In the 
dry season, too, the Chindwin 
carries very little water, and it 
is only lately that the rains have 
swollen it sufficiently to take craft 
of any size. Our only communica- 
tion with India, therefore, consisted 
of a poorish road along the Chind- 
win, a track over the mountains, a 
better road from thence to Imphal, 
in Manipur, and thence a good 
motor road to a station called 
Manipur Road on the metre-gauge 
Bengal-Assam railway. There was 
a fair prospect of getting our troops 
out by this road—indeed, many 
thousands of refugees had preceded 
them along it, though in extreme discomfort and even suffer- 
ing—but very little of their being able to take their heavy 
equipment with them. However, these conditions also handi- 
capped the pursuit. It is known also that our force had 
at its disposal some pack artillery, and where a man can 
go a mule can go too, though he is not so easy to transport 
across a great river. This meant that even in the worst 
stage of the retreat our men could hope for something 
more powerful than musketry fire to check the Japanese 
advanced guards. Nor were, there lacking excellent rear- 
guard positions in this broken country, In general, the 
prospect of our force being successfully extricated appeared 
to be good, provided always that its food, ammunition 
and other supplies could reach it. And there was one 
other danger which could never be left out of account— 
the sudden dashes through most unpromising country to 
which the Japanese were prone, 

it must have beer: a very trying campaign for the 
British and Indian troops engaged. The fatigue and strain 
must have been severe, since the force has scafcely ever 
had a respite. If | speak in praise of the Japanese it is 
not only because | think their, methods are worth study, 
but also because their extreme activity and persistence 
must be borne in mind if we are to appreciate the eflorts 


The above 
April 17. 


SQUADRON LEADER J}. 


ribing the raid, 
success of the raid depended 

of ‘planes lost, his answer was: “ Absolutely.” 
six “ Lancaster" bombers. His formation was heavily e 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE CAMPAIGN 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


demanded of our own men. The Japanese, like a colony 
of warrior ants on the warpath, have been restless and 
determined, taking little or no account of the obstacles 
in their path, pushing ahead with seeming recklessness, 
in which, however, there was always an admixture of in- 
telligence and cunning. Small parties would steal round 
through the jungle and emerge on the road behind our 
troops, or at least our rear guard, quickly throw up a 
barrier across the road, and defend it with pertinacity, 
while their main body pressed on to squeeze us as between 
the jaws of a vice. They would snipe from trees; they 
were continually appearing from nowhere; they never 
ceased pressing and feeling and harassing. 

The British force, circumstanced as it was, might have 
collapsed if its leadership had not been sound and cool 
and its spirit undaunted. But it fought on doggedly 





D. NETTLETON, V.C.: A PAINTING OF THE AUGSBURG HERO BY ERIC KENNINGTON,. 
trait, by Eric Kennington, official war artist, shows the hero of the roof-top raid on Augsbure on 


uadron Leader Nettleton said the reason the bombers 


without the quality of its resistance showing any sign 
of deterioration. When called upon to counter-attack it 
forgot its fatigue and succeeded on each occasion, though 
not always at the first attempt. It owed a great deal 
to the brigade of the Royal Armoured Corps, which did 
invaluable work. We may take it that the tanks were of 
the small and early cavalry pattern employed by General 
Wavell in his first Libyan offensive. We do not know 
what their casualties from breakdown amounted to, and 
they have very likely been heavy, but it would appear to 
have been a good achievement to keep any considerable 
proportion in action for so long. We have been on the 
retreat, as so often before, throughout this gloomy cam- 
paign, but we need have no fear of the quality of our troops 
or of their ability to achieve very different results if given 
a favourable turn of fortune’s wheel, sa long as they maintain 
this standard of fortitude and fighting spirit. 

Meanwhile India has been given a good chance to pre- 
pare to meet the danger which overhangs her. It is indeed 
probable that, although the Japanese are now on her outer 
marches, that danger is less than when we were holding 
them in Lower Burma. Apart from the war material 
which has come in since then, India is now in a very real 
sense on a war footing. That implies many changes from 


IN BURMA. 


L flew so low was that 

on ¢ element of surprise, and when asked if it was worth while in view of the ee 

Sauadron Laie reeen was Oe haar of one of two formations of 

aged by enemy over France and ali but his own and one 

other aircraft were shot down. He carried on determinedly, flying mostly. at only 50 ft. bom 

target. His was the only ‘plane of his formation to return. Squadron Leader N one Caeeet be oo on Oe 

time served in the Merchant Service. 
Lieutenant in February 1941, and Acting Souadron Leader in July. 


Nettleton is a South i 5 
In October 1938 he entered the R.A.F., was promoted flying oon a 1900 Plight 
He is twenty-four years of age. her. 
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a technical point of view: it implies, for 
example—or so I should surmise—that the old 
static commands have become mobile army 
headquarters. But there are, of cOurse, what 
may be called “static duties” which are in- 
escapable. General Sir Archibald Wavell, the 
Commander-in-Chief, has statutory functions as 
the Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
and has hitherto also had to attend the 
Council of Staté. The appointment of 
General Sir Alan Hartley as Deputy Commander-in-Chief, 
doubtless with specially designated authority to represent 
his chief, was a good move and should permit General 
Wavell to divest himself of many routine duties, while 
still allowing him to attend any of the various Council 
meetings when he has the time. 

It is not certain that the next Japanese campaign will, 
after all, have India as its objective. It is at least equally 
possible that the Japanese will now make their most deter- 
mined attempt to overthrow the Chungking Government. 
It is in no sense to decry the quality of Chinese resistance 
to Japan through all these long years, in face of a dishearten- 
ing and crushing superiority of material, if we admit that 
until recently Japan could never really afford to go all out 
against China. She was saving up her resources for employ- 
ment against the British Empire, the United States and 
Russia. Now, except that she 
has not yet come to grips with 
Russia, she is in the war up to 
the neck, and China has become 
an objective to be measured 
strictly by its importance in 
the whole framework of _hos- 
tilities. This importance is high, 
not only because China is still 
a heavy drain upon  Japan’s 
strength, but also because Chinese 
territory might provide good 
bases for attack by Allied 
bombers upon Japanese | terri- 
tory. In addition to the in- 
vasion of Yunnan province in 
the south, for which she is 
well placed now that she is 
in possession of most of Upper 
Burma as well as of French 
Indo-China and Thailand, Japan 
is believed to have massed 
large numbers of fresh troops 
in the east, in Chekiang province. 
In fact, there have been reports 
that an offensive has already 
begun in that quarter. 

The vast distances of China 
and the stubborn quality of Chinese 
resistance remain to be taken into 
account, but the closing of the 
Burma Road must have had a very 
adverse effect upon China’s power. 
It is not probable that such other 
portals as exist can take more 
than a fraction of what it used 
to carry. America could, of course, 
at any time despatch a large 
number of bombers to Chinese 
territory, but their maintenance 
and fuelling would provide a very 
difficult problem. America can also 
send, and very likely is sending, 
vital stores by air, but obviously 
little in proportion to the size of 
the very large Chinese Army. 
There can have been few instances 
in history of so vast a country as 
China being so effectively _block- 
aded, enveloped;.and cut off from 
allics willing to aid her. The 
only remedy appears to be to do 
what can be done in a small way 
in present circumstances, using 
every means of aiding China which 
ingenuity can provide, and at the 
same time doing all that is pos- 
sible to hasten the gencra] counter- 
offensive against Japan. This 
would benefit China almost as 
much as Burma, India. Australia, 
the Dutch East Indies, and, in 
fact, all territories cither threatened 
by Japan or already overrun by 
Japan’s grip on China 

depends to a large extent — 
though not quite so large as some of her recent offen- 
sives—upon her sea power. . If that can be successfully 
challenged, the day when it is will mark the beginning 
of the end. 

The other alternative about which American com- 
mentators have been speculating is that of a Japanese 
attack on Russia. It is possible. Yet in my estimation 
it will not take place immediately unless Japan is under 
the influence of Germany to a greater extent than appears 
to be the case. It would, of course, suit Germany's book 
very well, but I doubt whether it would suit Japan's at 
the present moment, because it appears to me that she 
has still too much upon her hands. She has shown no 
sign hitherto of subordinating her policy to Germany's, 
though she would be eager to take the weight off her partner 
if the latter were to run into serious trouble, because she 
knows that without Germany she could not survive. It 
cannot be said that Germany’s position is as yet so adverse 
as to cause Japan to put herself to inconvenience and per- 
haps serious risk on her behalf. If Germany should be 
worse situated than appears on the surface, she will not 
hesitate to speak or to use every argument likely to scare 
Japan into action. Yet the little men are no fools and will 
have to be convinced befere they act. 
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JAPAN’S SUCCESSES IN BURMA: BY INFILTRATION AND LIGHT EQUIPMENT. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN BURMA: PART OF A FORCE WHICH HAD BEEN ASSISTING THE 
CHINESE AT TOUNGOO AND FOUGHT THEIR WAY THROUGH THE ENCIRCLING JAPANESE. 


THE ENTRY OF JAPANESE TROOPS INTO MARTABAR TOWARDS RANGOON. THE SUCCESS 


¢ 
OF JAPAN’S METHODS WAS DUE LARGELY TO TRAVELLING WITH LIGHT EQUIPMENT. ) 
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ON THE ROAD TO MULMEIN: ALTHOUGH “THE BRITISH “ SCORCHED’ EVERYTHING POSSIBLE 
i DURING THEIR RETREAT, THE JAPANESE ADVANCE PROCEEDED BY CONSTANT INFILTRATIONS. 


JAPANESE TANK TROOPS CROSSING A TEMPORARY BRIDGE BUILT TO REPLACE ONE 
DESTROYED BY OUR TROOPS. A BRITISH CAR CAN BE SEEN ON THE RIGHT. 
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THE K.O.Y.L.1. IN THE FRONT LINE IN BURMA: THE “ KOYLIES” WERE THE FIRST j 
é 


THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE K.O.Y.L.1. ISSUING ORDERS: THIS FAMOUS 


i 
BRITISH TROOPS TO GO INTO ACTION IN BURMA, j REGIMENT WAS IN ACTION FOR SIX WEEKS ON THE SITTANG RIVER FRONT. 


Japan's success in her land operations in the Far East can be attributed in no small men to war in jungles and swamps where the heat was intense and enervating, 
measure to her skill in using simple methods of warfare. Although aircraft, in lightly equipped, specially trained, and with little or no motor transport. By 
which Japan held absolute supremacy, have been skilfully used, their ability to travel infiltration through jungle tracks the enemy threaded his way past defended positions 
“light,” with no cumbrous equipment, has been almost a “secret weapon."’ In a in Malaya and Burma, knowing that our forces, dependent on mechanised transport, 
war of mechanisation, where in Europe Hitler's hordes swept throligh country after must inevitably operate in the neighbourhood of roads. Results would have been 
country by sheer weight of machinery, Tokyo, with infinite cunning, sent forth their different had we possessed more troops with light equipment for jungle warfare. 
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PICTURES FROM THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 


THE KHARKOV BATTLEFIELD : 


ON THE KHARKOV BATTLEFIELD : A RUSSIAN NURSE (wHo HAS CARRIED FORTY-THREE 
WOUNDED MEN OUT OF ACTION) TENDING A SOLDIER ON THE FIELD. 


SOVIET GUNNERS ON THE CRIMEAN FRONT SILENCING AN ENEMY MACHINE-GUN 
NEST WHILE UNDER HEAVY FIRE FROM GERMAN ARTILLERY. 


THREE OF TIMOSHENKO’S SOLDIERS WITH THEIR TRENCH-MORTAR: BY SILENCING TWO 
GERMAN MACHINE-GUNS THEY CLEARED THE WAY FOR SOVIET INFANTRY. 
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Marshal Timoshenko's spring offensive has now deVeloped into a battle of tremendous 
force and significance. Russian commanders, according to the latest reports from 
Sweden, say that the fighting is some of the heaviest of the whole war, but whereas 
many of last year's major actions on the Eastern Front were fought out in deep 
snow and intense. cold, now, on the Kharkov front, hundreds of thousands of men 
are fighting in intense heat, and dust storms have taken the place of swirling snow- 
flakes. The radioed pictures on this page are, the latest available from the Eastern 
Front, and form an interesting and revealing comparison with some of those we 
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RED ARMY TANKS HAVING ASSAULTED A GERMAN POSITION, RUSSIAN INFANTRY DASH 
OUT FROM THEIR OWN TANK COVER TO CLINCH THE VICTORY. 


L THIS RADIOED PICTURE SHOWS RED ARMY SAPPERS BUILDING A FERRY NEAR KHARKOV 
M4 TO CARRY ADVANCING RUSSIAN TROOPS ACROSS A WIDE RIVER. 











RED SOLDIERS IN ACTION ON THE KHARKOV FRONT WITH ONE OF THE NEW RUSSIAN 
TWO-MAN ANTI-TANK GUNS, WHICH ARE PROVING SO DEADLY. 


published weeks and months ago. The tempo of the present Kharkov battle would 
seem to rise with the thermometer. Von Bock has launched a counter-offensive in 
an attempt to retrieve the dangerous situation created for the German armies by 
Marshal Timoshenko's carefully timed initial biow. With the battle now reaching 
a crescendo of fury it is difficult accurately to wgigh the position, but one fact 
would seem abundantly clear—whatever else it has done, the Russian spring offensive 
has gravely upset the German plans for a break through to the Caucasus; between 
the German armies and the oilfields is the armed might of modern Russia. 
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LOW-FLYING RUSSIAN ATTACK 





"PLANES SCORING 
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From AN OFFICIAL Puort 
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THE RED AIR FORCE, USING “STORMOVIKS” AND OTHER FAST-FLYING TANK-BUSTEI 


With the resumption of heavy fighting on the Eastern Front, the Red Air 
Force is showing once again what can be done in the way of destruction to 
Of all the weapons yet evolved to cope with the German 


Panzer divisions, the properly equipped aeroplane has prokadiy proved itesll 


enemy tanks. 


best. Such an aeroplane ts the Russian “ Stormovik,"’ and our picture shows 
German tanks being knocked out by these fast-flying tank-busters. ‘ The 


"Stormovik,’ "’ says the “‘ Aeroplane,"’ ‘' mentioned first 

after his visit to Moscow, is designated the ‘ Chien can't age er 
single-motor, single-seat monoplane, with backward retracting undercarria 4 
It was developed from the Heinkel ‘ Hel18,’ but is also similar in appeara -- 
to the Fairy ‘ Battle.’ The ‘Stormovik' has a 1300-h.p. AM.38- li id. 
cooled Vee motor. The motor and cockpit are specially armoured for ‘ao. 
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DIRECT HITS ON A COLUMN OF GERMAN TANKS. 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH. 
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NK-BUSTERS, IS INFLICTING HEAVY LOSSES ON THE GERMAN PANZER DIVISIONS. 


level attack, and the ‘IL-2’ is reported to have been highly successful building up many squadrons of tank-busters"' and the excellent use to 


There are two 32-mm. cannon and two machine-guns in the which these machines have been put are both reflected in the heavy tank 


the wing."’ Russia seems to have concentrated on dive- losses sustained by the enemy on the Eastern Front during the opening 
report from Russia refers to a 


against tanks. 


leading edge of 
bomber and ground-attack monoplanes of the’ Stormovik " type; the machines phases of the spring offensives. A_ recent 


appear to be of high quality and at least the equal,of those used by the change in German tactics, due probably to heavy tank losses. In 24 hours 


air arms of other countries. The vision of the Russian High Command in 184 were put out of action—52 by * Stormoviks.” 
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THE GERMAN “BAEDEKER” RAIDS _ ON BATH, NORWICH AND YC 





BATH : THE GERMAN “‘ BAEDEKER ” RAIDS OF APRIL 25 AND 26 ;-ST. ANDREW’S 
CHURCH, COMPLETELY GUTTED, AS SEEN FROM RIVERS STREET. 
NORWICH: A VIEW OF ST. STEPHEN’S STREET AFTER THE SO-CALLED ‘“ BAEDEKER 
RAIDS ON APRIL 25 AND 29. FIREMEN PLAYING ON SMOULDERING RUINS. 











yn 


.? 
BATH : ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF GERMAN SO-CALLED “ REPRISAL" RAIDS ON ANCIENT CITIES. BATH: ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, A STONE EDIFICE OF ITALIAN STYLE, ERECTED 
THE REGINA HOTEL, SEEN FROM THE CIRCUS, WAS ALSO HIT. IN 1769, NEAR THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. GUTTED BY BOMBS. 


The German so-called ‘‘ Baedeker'’ raids on English “ three-starred'’ towns and Rostock are (or were) the centres of immense war factories of every 
in Baedeker's Guide were proclaimed by the enemy as repri$als for the R.A.F. sort and kind. The Germans deliberately selected as targets our ancient and 
raids on Liibeck and Rostock, a peculiarly characteristic form of German venerable monuments, and the Nazi Press went so far as to gloat over the 
* frightfulness,"’ because none of the cities attacked-—-Bath, Exeter, Norwich damage done to historic buildings which the Bdédrsen Zeitung described as 
and York—are military or munition centres, whereas, of course, both Libeck “now only historic memories." The pictures above, only now released by 
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ND YORK: DAMAGED CHURCHES AND SOME HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 
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YORK, ANOTHER OF THE ‘“‘ BAEDEKER”™ HUN RAIDS: THE HISTORIC 
GUILDHALL, BUILT IN 1446, WAS BADLY DAMAGED. 


NORWICH DEVASTATION: THE OLD “‘ BOAR’S HEAD,” BUILT IN 1495, ONE OF THE 
MANY ANCIENT TAVERNS FOR WHICH NORWICH IS JUSTLY FAMED. 
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YORK: ANOTHER OF THE CITY'S MANY FAMOUS CHURCHES SEVERELY DAMAGED YORK: A DRAMATIC PICTURE OF THE FAMOUS GUILDHALL WHILE ABLAZE AFTER BEING 
BY GERMAN RAIDERS, SHOWING THE BADLY DAMAGED EDIFICE. BOMBED. THE FLAMES ARE SEEN REFLECTED IN THE RIVER OUSE. 


the Censor, give some indication of the damage suffered. In Bath, for period. Norwich suffered much devastation, but few old buildings were 
example, although its most venerable monuments escaped, two churches hit, except the picturesque fifteenth-century ‘‘ Boar's Head" tavern. York 
were gutted—St. Andrew's and St. James’s—but the one was built only in was less fortunate, for there its historic Guildhall, on the banks of the Ouse. 
1873, the other in 1769. The well-known Circus, adorned with Doric, lonic built by the Corporation in 1446, in conjunction with the great trade-guild 
and Corinthian columns, dating from i754, suffered, and others of the Beau Nash of St. Christopher and afterwards of St. George, was left a blazing shell. 
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BATH’S HISTORIC ASSEMBLY ROOMS: GUTTED IN A “BAEDEKER” RAID. 
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THE HISTORIC ASSEMBLY ROOMS OF BATH, WHOSE MAGNIFICENT INTERIORS WERE GUTTED IN A RECENT “BAEDEKER” RAID, WANTONLY AIMED AT HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 
OPENED IN 1771, THE DIGNIFIED FACADE AND THE EAST WING AND FAMOUS CARD-ROOM HAVE FORTUNATELY SURVIVED. (Drawn by Dennis Flanders.) 


ISTORIC though they were, 

associated with such names 
as Sheridan, Jane Austen and 
Dickens, Bath's Assembly Rooms, 
completely gutted in one of the 
recent ‘* Baedeker "’ raids, were not 
the same as the resort of the 
jeunesse dorée in the * Patch and 
Powder” era of Beau Nash. De- 
signed by Wood (Junior) and 
opened in 1771, they took the place 
of the earlier Assembly Rooms, on 
whose site now stands the Royal 
Literary and Scientific Institution. 
The Assembly Rooms—their digni- 
fied facade and one wing have 
escaped serious injury—for nearly a 
century and a half were the centre of 
gay life in the city of the waters. 
The card-room—in which Mr. Pick- 
wick played his celebrated game 
of whist, with “three thorough- 
paced female card-players '’—has 
happily survived. As Dickens 
describes it: ‘* The card tables had 
to be visited before Mr. Pickwick 
could get within the inner ring of 
the most exclusive of Bath Society." 
The fame of the Assembly Rooms 
is enshrined in the comedies of 
Sheridan, who was present at the 
opening and wrote a poem on the 
occasion. There is no doubt that 
he found at Bath the central idea 
of his “ School for Scandal,"’ and 
society which spent much of its 
time between the Pump Room and 
the Assembly Rooms. During the 
last half of the eighteenth and in 
the first four decades of the nine- 
teenth century, statesmen and 
divines, explorers and soldiers, 
painters, actors, novelists, poets 
and dramatists made Bath their 
annual pilgrimage and forgathered 
in the Assembly Rooms. Outstand- 
ing are such names as Chatham, THE RESTORATION OF THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS INTERIOR, WHEN FORMALLY OPENED IN OCTOBER 1938 BY THE DUCHESS OF KENT. AN EIGHTEENTH- 
William Pitt, Burke, Wolfe, Nelson CENTURY MINUET DANCED BEFORE THE DUCHESS. THE RESTORATION COST £30,000. 

and Wordsworth. 
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‘ IN CHARGE OF THE 5. 


COMMANDER R., E.- D. RYDER. 
Awarded the V.C. for great gallantry at St. Nazaire. 
He commanded a force of small, unprotected ships 
and led H.M.S. “‘ Campbeltown ”’ in under intense 
fire. He remained on spot for | hr. and 16 min. 
evacuating men, and brought his motor gunboat 

safely home. 


ABLE SEAMAN W. A. SAVAGE. 
Also a St. yy V.C. Completely exposed, and 
under heavy fire, he, as guniayer of a pom-pom, 
engaged positions ashore with cool and steady 
accuracy. On the way out he kept up the same 
accurate fire against attacking ships until he was 
killed at his post. 


ADMIRAL SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM (LEFT), HEAD OF 
TO WASHINGTON. 


Admiral Cunningham, former Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, 
has been appointed to succeed Admiral Sir Charles Little as Head 


THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY DELEGATION 


of the British Admiralty Delegation to Washing- 
ton. He has z me Mediterranean, since 
une 


PACIFIC AREA 
COMMAND : VICE-ADMIRAL GHORMLEY. 


Admiral Ghormlsy, of the United States Navy, 
has been placed in supreme command of all 
land, sea and air forces of four nations in the 


vast South Pacific area. The command will 
“s A 


the United States, as well as the Fiji LA 
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IN BRITAIN AND ABROAD. 


THE KING AND QUEEN AND QUEEN MARY VISIT A GUARDS ARMOURED DIVISION : 
QUEEN MARY CELEBRATED HER SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY ON MAY 26. 

The King and Queen recently visited a Guards armoured division, being joined by Queen Mary 

during the day. They inspected various units of the division, saw a tank attack demonstration 

and watched a drive-past 


—— 


: iiclnainnanmaaunmmaguegenare 
THE PRIME MINISTER, WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL ANDERSON 
(CENTRE), SEATED ON A TANK. 


When the Prime Minister recently inspected an armoured division 
in the Eastern Command, he rode down the ranks on a “ Covenanter ” 
tank. He saw a mock battle and took the salute at a drive-past. 
The anti-invasion expert and G.O.C., tern Command, 
Lieut.-General Anderson, had talks with Mr. Churchill. 
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DUKE OF GLOUCESTER SURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO THE STH ARMY IN THE 
WESTERN DESERT: CHEERS FROM THE NATAL MOUNTED RIFLES. 
The Duke of Gloucester has finished hiz visit to the Eighth Army in the Middle East and has 
since toured the Ninth Army area, ending’ in Damascus. From there flew over the Eastern 
Mediterranean to pay a visit to Cyprus, where he made an energetic tour culminating in two big 
military parades. He left Cyprus on May 25 


y the tanks. Our vhotograph shows the King taking the salute, with 
the id Queen behind. r 


” MARSHAL 


General Stilwell, 
Burma, has now arrived in India. 
drawal in Burma was a serious reverse, but one 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER S. H. BEATTIE. 
Awarded the V.C. for his handling of the attack 
on St. Nazaire when in command of H.M.S. “‘ Camp- 
beltown.” Under intense fire from point-blank 
range, he steamed his ship into the lock gates and 
scuttled her in the correct position. He is now in 

a prison camp. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTS. 
Field-Marshal Smuts, who reached the age of 
seventy-two on May 24 (Empire Day), has spoken 
with strong confidence of the war prospects. He 
has recently been on a visit to the Middle East, 
where he found conditions at the front “‘ most 

heartening.” 


AND 


MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK WITH 
GENERAL JOSEPH STILWELL. 


American Commander of the Chinese forces in 
He said that the Allied with- 


that can be retrieved. He is returning to China 
shortly. 


NAZI FOOD MINISTER SACKED : WALTHER 
DARRE MADE A SCAPEGOAT. 


Walther Darré, the Reich Minister of Agricul- 

ture, has been removed from office “ for reasons 

of ill-health.” Actually a scapegoat had to be 

found for the lack of food in some parts of 

Germany, and also for the anxiety which is 

being Ln for the future, and Darr was selected. 
was the Nazi agricultural expert. 


SS 
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PARIS UNDER THE NAZI HEEL AFTER TWO YEARS OF OCCUPATION. 


ae ee een Te Pao ee fe Ree ete ee ee) eee ee BRITISH BANKS ARE USED BY THE GERMANS: THE SWASTIKA FLIES OVER LLOYDS PARIS 
PARIS UNDER NAZI RULE: THERE IS NOTHING LEFT IN THE ONCE WELL-STOCKED BRANCH, WHILST A NAZI 7UARDS THE DOOR. 
DAIRIES, "AND HOUSEWIVES WAIT IN VAIN OUTSIDE THE DOORS. 


3 O 


/ 2 7 ” —— 


os ee ~ 
~ ~~. RRR —— 


eee ~~ 
THE NAMES OF THOSE WHO DIED FOR THEIR COUNTRY: PARISIANS READING 


POSTERS ANNOUNCING THE PREVIOUS DAYS EXECUTIONS. 
THERE IS NOTHING THERi THE FRENCHMAN WANTS: GERMAN PUBLICATIONS HAVE 


g TAKEN THE PLACE OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAPERS AT THE FAMOUS BOULEVARD KIOSKS. 


EMPTY OF ALL THAT MADE THE PLACE DE L’OPERA ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS SQUARES i L PATRIOTS WHO DARED TO DEFY THE NAZIS: YOUNG FRENCH ARTISTS, WRITERS 
IN THE WORLD. NOTE THE GERMAN MILITARY CARS. AND PAINTERS IN A_ PARIS CONCENTRATION CAMP. 


On page 614 of our last issue we published a series of photographs depicting scenes of housewives form outside the food-shops, and one by one they are turned away, 
of life in Occupied France; this week we give our readers further facts about this for there is nothing left—everything has been delivered to the big hotels for German 
living death under the Nazi heel, this time in the capital. Two years ago, although consumption. The streets are empty, save of German military cars, and whereas 
at war, Paris was still the gayest capital in Europe, Parisians went about their before pedestrians crowded laughingly round the witty posters displayed on walls and 
lawful business in peace and comfort, and the shops were full of both the necessities buildings, now they stop silently before those same walls to read the names of men 
and the luxuries of life To-day, after two years of Nazi occupation, pitiful queues executed for sabotage. The city of laughter has become a city of mourning 
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“THE SOONG SISTERS.” 


ADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK, _irrepressibly 
brave, energetic and cheerful, has impressed 
the world with her personality. But her sisters, the 
retiring Madame Sun-Yat-Sen (widow of the founder 
of the Republic) and the able and moderate Madame 
Kung (wife of one of its strongest statesmen), are 
not so well known. Here is a biography of the three 
of them, and it is of necessity also a history of modern 
China. For the three of them have been right in 
the forefront of the fight for freedom and reform ; 
and, apart from their husbands, the other relatives 
have been very prominent too. Their father, 
‘Charlie Jones ’’ Soong, 
was Sun-Yat-Sen’s most 
faithful backer, and their 
brother, T. V. Soong, has 
been Foreign Minister. 
Why, the reader may 
ask, should a Chinaman 
rejoice in the name 
“Charlie Jones’’? The 
explanation is that he was 
thus baptised as a youth, 
taking the names of an 
American skipper who be- 
friended him after he had 
stowed away in his ship. 
He became a_ successful 
business man in America, 
and a thoroughgoing 
modernist ; he returned to 
Shanghai to make a fortune, 
and to print, surreptitiously, 
revolutionary pamphlets 
against the Manchu rule; 
and, in course of time, 
he sent his children to be 
educated at Christian 
colleges in America. There 
was no risk of their being 
too greatly denationalised ; 
the Chinese nature is far 
too strong for that. But 
they returned with a 
mastery over English (with 
a “‘ Southern ” accent) and 
a set resolve to remodel the 
institutions, political, economic 


MADAME SUN, WIDOW 


and social, of a great and 
ancient empire which was 
threatened with = dissolution 


because of the corruption and 
incompetence of its rulers and 
the greed of Western Vowers. 

Here is the story of their 
mission, and their determination. 
It is well told, with plenty of 
homely touches and extracts 
from private letters, and vivid 
portraits of people who, in more 
purely historical accounts, are 
apt to be names. Celebrated 
episodes like the escape of Sun 
from Canton and the sensational 
kidnapping of Chiang by the 
Young Marshal "’ come 
brilliantly to life, as they are 
told from the inside, not from 
the outside. And behind all 
the journeys and struggles of 
individuals and armies we are 
conscious of a great national 
movement, like an ocean swell, 
set steadily in one direction— 
that of wholesale reconstruction, 
covering every aspect of life 
from morals to sanitation. Here 
is Young China, and it seems 
to retain most of the agreeable 
features of Old China, forced though it may 
temporarily be to express itself with aeroplanes, tanks, 
and Sam Browne belts. 

The Soongs and their men have taken 


THE FAMOUS SOONG SISTERS IN BOMBED CHUNGKING: 
OF CHINA’S REVERED LEADER, DR. 


cs See 3 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


to the ‘“ Red” province of Szechwan, invited 
all the missionaries to coffee, and asked for their 
co-operation in the New Life Movement. “It was 
something that had never happened before, and for 
a while it is no wonder that the missionaries wete 
incredulous and even suspicious. For many years 
the more sociologically minded among them had 
written, begged, intrigued and pleaded for a chance 
to talk to even the smaller officials. Very few of them 
had succeeded. Now the Generalissimo himself, with 
his wife, had come to them and asked them to speak out 
about what was wrong with their particular areas of 





GEN ERALISSIMO. 





ELING, MAYLING, AND CHINGLING OUTSIDE A CHUNGKING DUG-OUT! MADAME KUNG IS ELING (KINDLINESS), the 
MADAME SUN, CHINGLING (GLORIA), AND MADAME CHIANG, MAYLING 


Reproductions from “ The Soong Sisters" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs, Robert Hale, Lid. 


China, and their ideas as to correcting these wrongs.” 
The sisters and their spouses have varying views. 
“ Indulging in poetic licence, we relegate Madame 


EE ee 





help wherever they could find it. Without 
being Communists (though Sun's widow 
has a tendency in that direction), they 
haye made full use of Russia; and they 
first rulers of China really to 
make use of the social knowledge of 
the missionaries. The General and _ his 
wife caused a sensation when they went 


are the 


* “The Soong Sisters.” By Emily Hahn. Illus 





trated Robert Hale; 158.) — 


money 
urban and rural councils respectively. 
quantities of vitally necessary used paper 
but experts consider that there are still 


war effort. 
who would not dream 
munitions of war. 


NEW £10,000 “ WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS” COMPETITION. 


N added impetus to the great drive for waste paper has been given by a 
new salvage competition which is to last for three months. 
amounts to €10,000, and the contest will be decided as between boroughs, 
The last competition brought in 
and the public made a special 
many thousands of tons of paper hidden 
away and forgotten and which must be brought to light as a contribution to the 
ding is a crime in wartime; everybody knows this, yet those 
hoarding food have. no scruples about hoarding 
That is precisely what everyone 
— doing who keeps unnecessary books, magazines and paper of every kind. 
turn them all out and help win the war and a prize for your district. 


Hoarding munitions ! 


MADAME KUNG, WIFE OF CHINA’S FINANCE MINISTER ; 
SUN-YAT-SEN ; AND MADAME CHIANG, WIFE OF THE 


(BEAUTY). 


The prize 


reat ing 





By EMILY HAHN.* 


Sun to the Left, Madame Chiang to the Right, because 
of her husband's anti-Communist activities, and 
Madame Kung to the Centre.’’ But their differences, 
for their Chinese, do not prevent “an unbroken 
family front’? in public. Foreign partisans have 
never urged them to anything like a real quarrel. 
The ‘‘ extremely humanitarian philosophy of the 
says Miss Hahn, “is partly responsible, 
no doubt, for the _ difficulties encountered’ in 
China by sociological agitators of all kinds. A 
Trotskyite once told me in despair that he had 
never dealt with such people in his life, and was 

convinced he could do 

nothing with them. ‘ They 

have no capacity,’ he said, 

‘for sustained indignation 

en masse. They are hope- 

less.’ ”’ 

At the end of the 
book Miss Hahn prints, 
as appendices, the texts 
of some _ broadcasts to 
America delivered by 
members of the family. 
On one occasion, just over 
two years ago, all three 
remarkable sisters spoke 
together from Chungking. 
They proudly proclaimed 
China’s resolve to resist 
the Japanese aggressor at 
whatever cost of  suffer- 
ing, and they implored 
Americans to strip the 
scales from their eyes. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
was characteristically blunt. 
“We in China,” she said, 
“ask that a stop be put 
to one of two things: 
either the Congressmen, 
who are the law - makers 
of America, should stop 
expressing horror at 
aggression, or they should 
stop encouraging aggression 

by permitting gasoline, _ oil, 
and other war materials to 
go to Japan. We are fight- 
ing the battles of free men 
under dire handicaps, but 
we could have surrendered. 
I wonder if your Con- 
gressmen have ever given 
one thought to what would 
have happened if China had 
surrendered to the _ believed 
invincible might of Japan ? 
The answer is obvious. Japan 
would have had her naval, 
military, and air strength 
intact. She would have been 
able to use our territory, our 
man-power, and our resources 
in support of Totalitarian 
operations against the Demo- 
cratic countries. She would 
have been able to strike swift 
and powerful blows in_ the 
seizure of Indo-China, Burma, 
the Malay States, the Dutch 
East Indies.” 

“ She would,” thought 
Madame Chiang, “have 
avoided the Philippines,’’ in 
belief that the U.S.A. 
would not move unless _ its 
own territories were attacked. 
But she would have won the 
mastery of the Pacific, and might then have 
matured further plans at her leisure. These women 
saw what many were blind to: that there was 
literally no limit to the ambitions of the 
militarist party in Japan. And_ they 
rubbed it in that pacific and poorly armed 
China was the. first country to make a 
stand against the gangsters who are cover 
nearly the whole world with such 
slaughter and such devastation 

Napoleon said that when China began 
, ta.move she would move the world. She 


Chinese,”’ 


t. 





pa has begun to move, and she has already 
done her full share towards saving the 
world, 
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NOVEL POINTS IN WARSHIP DESIGN 


BY COURTESY OF THE PUBLISHERS, 





REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE 1941 EpiTIon OF “ JANE’S FIGHTING SHips”’; 








> ONE OF THE NEW 35,000-TON BATTLESHIPS COMPLETED 
HER APPEARANCE IS HIGHLY DISTINCTIVE 
PLAN TO SAVE WEIGHT. 


* WASHINGTON 
THE U.S. NAVY LAST YEAR. 
IS ARRANGED ON A NOVEL 


TORPEDOED AND DAMAGED 3 THE 
=> 
IS THE CURI- S_ FOR 


THE 35,000-TON FRENCH BATTLESHIP “ RICHELIEU ” : 
AND THE ENGINE-ROOM 


AT DAKAR IN 1940. AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF HER DESIGN 
OUSLY SHAPED FUNNEL, COMBINED IN ONE STRUCTURE WITH THE MAINMAST. 
: SSS 


“SEAGULL: AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH PURPORTING TO REPRESENT 
OF THE “ HALCYON ’’ CLASS. SHE RESEMBLES A DESTROYER 


POSSIBLY SUNK IN THE BATTLE = H.M.S. 
CLASS MORE THAN A MINESWEEPER. 


DISPLACEMENT OF 14,050 TONS A MINESWEEPER 


THE JAPANESE SEAPLANE-CARRIER “ NOTORO ” : 
** ERIMO”’ CLASS. OF THE “HUNT” 


OF THE CORAL SEA. SHE HAS A STANDARD 
AND WAS CONVERTED FROM A TANKER OF THE 





THE 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP 


OF THE “ pIDO” CLASS, 
IDEA OF THE FORMIDABLE RECONSTRUCTED, SHE DIFFERS CONSIDERABLY 
SILHOUETTE. SHE HAS WORN THE FLAG OF ADMIRAL 


DUAL-PURPOSE GUNS. = 


“QUEEN ELIZABETH”: ALMOST COMPLETELY 
FROM HER ORIGINAL 
SIR A, CUNNINGHAM 


H.M.S. “NAIAD"’: AN INTERESTING 3 
NATURE OF 


A BRITISH CRUISER 
PHOTOGRAPH WHICH GIVES AN EXCELLENT 
HER ARMAMENT—-TEN 5°25-IN. 





‘LONG ISLAND”: A CONVERTED MERCHANT 


OVER FOR CONVERSION INTO AN ~*~ ESCORT 
16 KNOTS, 





AMERICAN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
7886 TONS GROSS, TAKEN 


OF 580 TONS HAS AT VARIOUS 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIER.”” SHE HAS A SPEED OF 


AS A CORVETTE--A TYPE WHICH MAN, OF 


H.M.S. ““ SHEARWATER”: THIS LITTLE VESSEL 


TIMES BEEN CLASSED AS A PATROL VESSEL AND 
SHE CLOSELY RESEMBLES. 





DESTROYER “HILARY P. JONES’: SHE IS SHOWN ABOVE. AS 











1.M.S. “HESPERUS” IN HER WAR-PAINT: THIS DESTROYER, SIMILAR IN MOST THE AMERICAN 
RESPECTS TO THE DESTROYERS OF THE “HERO” CLASS, IS SHOWN WEARING MOUNTING FIVE 5-IN. GUNS, BUT ONE MAY BE REMOVED TO ALLOW SPACE FOR 
A NEW TYPE OF CAMOUFLAGE. ADDITIONAL ANTI-AIRCRAFT WEAPONS. 
Ss 
The new edition of “ Jane's Fighting Ships" (Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. ; deletion from so comprehensive a naval reference book is made public almost 
appearance on May 21, is, as always, remark- daily, the Editor has managed to insert in this edition all changes announced 
in its up to about the middle of April and has thus maintained the very high 


£3 3s. net), which made its 
ably up to date, and many interesting a 
by former editions of “ Jane. 


pages. Despite the fact that in wartime news 


new photographs appear 


involving some addition or standard set 
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DEFENCE AND ATTACK AS USED IN ARMY TRAINING TO. 

































































% 
s 
Fic. t. “a's” ATTACK TAKES THE FORM OF ATTEMPTING TO HIT “B” IN THE CHEST; “B,” FORESEEING THIS MOVE, TAKES HOLD OF IN FIG. 3 “Dp” IS IN DANGER OF HAVING HIS LEFT HAND HOLD, T 
HIS OPPONENT'S RIGHT ARM NEAR THE ARMPIT WITH HIS LEFT HAND, AND WITH HIS RIGHT FINDS THE PRESSURE-POINT. AT THE SAME BROKEN, FOLLOWING AN ATTE“PT BY “C” TO TAKE HIM AS IT G 
TIME HE PLACES HIS LEFT LEG BEHIND HIS ADVERSARY'S RIGHT AND THUS OBLIGES HIM TO FALL OVER BACKWARDS. IN FIG. 2 “B”™ HAS ROUND THE WAIST, SO HE SEIZES “c’s" WRIST WITH HIS HIS LEF 
BROKEN “A'S” HOLD AND THE POSITIONS ARE THUS REVERSED. “‘A” THEN TURNS HIS BACK ON HIS OPPONENT AND PLACES HIS RIGHT- RIGHT HAND, USING HIS LEFT TO FORCE THE ARM STRAIGHT, LEAVE G 
LEG AGAINST “B'S” RIGHT LEG, AT THE SAME TIME THROWING HIMSELF BACKWARDS. AS A RESULT, BOTH OF THEM LOSE THEIR BALANCE AND TURNING SLIGHTLY, HE GRIPS TIGHTLY WITH OTH HIS BAC 
AND BY THIS MEANS ARE FREE OF ONE ANOTHER. HANDS. MEANWHILE, “CC,” IN AN ATTEMPT TO BREAK THE BLADES, 
—— = “ao her 
. j 
é 
{ 
| 
| 
; rn) “so 
DURING A TRIAL OF STRENGTH a HAS BEEN THROWN, AND “G” MAS FREED HIMSELF FROM “H’s" CLUTCH ON HIS CHEST, BUT IN FIG. 8 HE FINDS HIS RIGHT ARM HELD BY “H,” WHO TURNS SO AS FIG. 10 1 
FG. snows “#" ACTUALLY IN THE ACT OF FALLING. HE TAKES ‘ a 
7 TO BE SLIGHTLY BEHIND “G" AND THUS IN A POSITION TO THROW HIM, “G,” HOWEVER, REALISING HIS DANGER, STRAIGHTENS UP IN with Fi 
HIS WEIGHT ON HIS RIGHT MAND AND RIGHT FOOT, PLACES HIS se tae “on” ma 
Fic, AND PUSHES AWAY “H's LEFT L 3 + ats } 5 
LueT Kee acainer “S’e" BUTTOCKS AND GRISES MNS LEFT ANKLE 9 EG WITH HIS RIGHT. u's LEFT ARM LOSES ITS POWER, AND IN ITS TURN IS HELD TIGHT ct ig 
IN MIS LEFT MAND. “&” CRASHES SIDEWAYS. PRESSED AGAINST “G's” BODY AND IS IN SERIOUS DANGER OF BREAKING. 



































ATTACKS WITH A KNIFE ARE PARRIED IN SEVERAL WAYS, AND THE FOLLOWING FIVE REPRODUCTIONS DIRECTIONS. TO MAKE HIM DROP THE KNIFE, HOWEVER, “™," IN FIG. 14, BRINGS “L's” ARM UP egmeusre 
ILLUSTRATE SOME OF THESE USEFUL METHODS. IN FIG. 13, “L"™ HAS DRAWN HIS KNIFE; “me” OVER HIS SHOULDER WITK THE OBJECT OF OBTAINING A sen Tass poss ats GR WHILST ME CONTINUES “a a 
IMMEDIATELY Shiges “2's RIGMT WRIST IN HIS RIGHT HAND AND TAKES HOLD OF HIS ERM A LITTLE TWISTING. “M" MAY ALSO FORCE “LL” TO DROP MIS KNIFE BY TWISTING HIS ARM UP BEHIND MIS TO Twist 
MIGHER UP WITH MIS LEFT HAND; HE t% THUS ABLE TO TWIST “L's” ARM VIOLENTLY IN OPPosITE BACK, WHILST AT THE SAME TIME HE PLACES HIS LEFT FOOT BEMIND “1's” LEFT KNEE; AS 1S vaveunss 
The modern soldier is being trained in every form of defence and attack, or adapted to modern warfare, but others are as old as the hills. Such a in Art 
both with weapons and with his bare hands. Many of these forms are new | one is the ancient sport of wrestling, which has been, and still is being used above 

or BERNA 


REPRODUCTIONS BY COURTESS 
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IG TO-DAY, DEMONSTRATED IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 









































ND HOLD, THROWS HIS RIGHT ARM OVER “ D'S" LEFT SHOULDER AND PUSHES DOWNWARDS WITH ALL HIS FORCE. THIS IS A FALSE MOVE, FIG. 6 SHOWS THE COUNTER-ATTACK BY “EE,” WHO HAS 
a1 AS IT GIVES ““D” AN OPPORTUNITY TO BREAK HIS ARM. THIS OPPORTUNITY IS NOT REALISED, HOWEVER, AND IN FIG. 4 “C" PLACES JUST BEEN THROWN BY “D.” “kK” seizes “D" UNDER 
HIS HIS LEFT HAND ON “D's” LEFT ARM AND AT THE SAME TIME SHOVES HIS RIGHT KNEE INTO “ D'S" KIDNEYS, THUS FORCING HIM TO THE ARM WITH HIS LEFT HAND AND HIS WRIST WITH HIS 
HT, LEAVE GO. ‘“D" RETURNS TO THE ATTACK IN FIG. 5 AND SEIZES “C’S"” RIGHT ARM. SWINGING ROUND, HE TWISTS “C's "’ ARM BEHIND RIGHT AND FORCES THE ARM INWARDS. AT THE SAME 
)TH HIS BACK, FINALLY PULLING IT TOWARDS HIM WITH HIS RIGHT HAND WHILST HE PUSHES WITH HIS LEFT BETWEEN “c's” SHOULDER- TIME HE PLACES HIS LEFT FOOT BEHIND “p's” RIGHT 
HE BLADES, FORCING HIM TO FALL FORWARDS ON TO HIS FACE. KNEE AND THUS FORCES HIM TO FALL TO THE GROUND. 






































as FIG. 10 IS ONE OF A SERIES DEMONSTRATING HOW A FIGHT BEGUN ANOTHER FORM OF ATTACK—THE THROAT HOLD—DIFFERS WIDELY FROM THE PREVIOUS METHODS ILLUSTRATED, AND IN FIG. II WE SEE 

IN WITH FISTS SOON DEGENERATES INTO* A WRESTLING MATCH. “x” TAKING HOLD OF “LL” BY THE THRDAT WITH HIS RIGHT HAND, PREPARING, MEANWHILE, TO HIT HIM WITH HIS LEFT. “LL” INTER” 
“a” mas mit “1” wiTH MIS RIGHT Fist; “1” seizes “H's” ees = 

aT LOCKS HIS HAXDS, AND BRINGS THEM DOWN SHARPLY ON “k’S"” KLBOW JOINT, FORCING MIM TO RELEASE HIS HOLD. IN FIG. 12 “K 


RIGHT UPPER ARM AND HIS RIGHT LEG JUST BELOW THE CALF 
AND FORCES HIM DOWN. 


AGAIN TAKES “L" BY THE THROAT, BUT “L,” WHUSE ARMS ARE UNDERNEATH, BREAKS THE MOLD BY STRIKING SIDEWAYS AT “ k's" ELBOW 
































DEMONSTRATED IN FIG 15. IN FIG. 16 “L™ AGAIN DRAWS HIS KNIFE AND MAKES TO PLUNGE IT DOWNWARDS INTO “mM”; “Mm SEIZES BOTH ARMS AND LEGS ARK FREELY USED IN WHESTLING. IN 
“.'s" RIGHT WRIST IN HIS LEFT HAND AND AT THE SAME TIME TAKES HIM UNDER THE ELBOW WITH HIS RIGHT HAND, BEING THUS ABLE mic. 18 “Nw” seizes “O'S” LEFT SHOULDER WITH WIS KIGHT 
TO TWIST THE ARM OUTWARDS AND RENDER IT HELPLESS. SHOULD “L" TRY ONCE MORE TO STAB “MM,” “Mt,” HAVING PUT HIMSELF IN A HAND, AND TAKES MIM BY THE COLLAR WITH HIS LEFT, SO THAT 
FAVOURABLE POSITION, AS IN FIG. 17, ME CAN MAKE THE KNIFE FLY OUT OF “ c's" MAND WITH A KICK UNDER “L's” KNIFE Wrist WITH THE HELP OF HIS LEFT LEG HE CAN THROW HIM BACKWARDS 
in Army training to make the men quick and supple. The illustrations shown | de l'Admirable Art de la Lutte,”” and depict some of the ways by which any 
, above are taken from a seventeenth-century French book entitled “ L’Académie | kind of attack may be safely and surely repulsed and the attacker overcome 


sy OF BERNARD OUARITCH. 
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remember 
the dismal record of foreign policy between the two 
World Wars, and how long Mr. Churchill’s leadership 
was delayed and his warnings disregarded, it seems 
evident that one desirable post-war reform will be 
an overhaul of government machinery, to ensure that 
the wisest views may prevail and the best men come 
to the top. In the midst of a life-and-death struggle 
for national existence, recriminations are doubtless 
inopportune, but—to judge from various books published 
of late—we may go too far in the opposite direction, by 
forgetting or condoning flagrant errors, which apparently 
have often proved but stepping-stones to rank and 
promotion, 


_ I have seldom read stronger criticism, whether of 
policies or persons, than is contained in ‘* SINGAPORE AND 
Arter”: A Study of the Pacific Campaign. By Lord 
Strabolgi, R.N. With 70 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 9s. 6d.). 
In particular, the author, denounces those 
responsible, ten years ago, for dissuading the 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Lady Randolph Churchill, Swinburne, Kipling, George 
Moore, and Sir John Lavery, who told him an amusing 
yarn about one of his sitters. Like Lord Strabolgi, the 
author praises the great public services rendered by the 
Press during the present war. 

While his own expefiences of Malaya belong to a 
bygone day, Sir Frank is up-to-date in some of his criticisms, 
notably regarding the defences of important strategic posts 
such as Hong Kong, Singapore, and Colombo. He con- 
demns British lack of foresight and imagination in military 
matters, as evidenced by the pre-war neglect of tanks. 
“In the Public Services,” he declares, “‘ —and especially 
in political circles—an inexcusable scandal is the hesitation, 
more often the refusal, to punish gross blundering and the 
incompetence of individuals. It is common to see failures 
in one public office transferred to a better post in another.” 
Sir Frank is not of those who would absolve the German 


he has 

recently been appointed Colonel. He served in Gallipoli 
and Mesopotamia, and afterwards spent several years 
at the War Office as Military Secretary to the Minister. 
Duty then took him East again, first to Shanghai 
and then to Hong Kong. During periods of leave he and 
his wife visited Manchuria, Korea, and Japan, some eleven 
years ago, and he gives interesting impressions of Japanese 
life, mentality and social conditions. He. points out, like 
Lord Strabolgi, that Japan’s annexation of Manchuria 
(in 1932) ‘started the system of unprovoked aggression 
which has since plunged the world into a welter of blood.” 
Later, the Brownriggs made an extensive tour in the United 
States, receiving impressions of ‘‘ immense space and 
universal kindness,’ and the General had an interesting 
talk with President Roosevelt. 


When the present war began Sir Douglas Brownrigg 


became Adjutant-General of the B.E.F., and he describes 


his experiences during eight months in 
France. Summarising the campaign of May 





League of Nations from taking action against 
Japan, with American support, after her 
initial aggressions in China and Manchuria. 
Thus, he recalls, originated the whole 
subsequent chain of outrages by the gangster 
nations, culminating in the present convulsion. 
“From this gigantic blunder, to put the 
matter generously,”’ he writes,“ many tragedies 
followed. The one world force which might 
have prevented the future catastrophes was 
fatally weakened.”” Regarding the war in the 
Far East—a region he knows well—Lord 
Strabolgi gives a forceful account of previous 
events and recent operations, as well as of 
Japanese military ambitions and national 
characteristics. The fall of Singapore is 
ascribed to the fact that its defences had 
been prepared “ for a set of circumstances 
which did not arise” and had not been 
altered to meet entirely new conditions. The 
blame for this mistake is laid chiefly on 
former Colonial Secretaries, who, he says, 
should have pressed the matter on the 
Cabinet and the Committee of Imperial -- =:> 
Defence. 





One of the lessons deduced from the 








1940, he says: “ Hitler aimed a mighty 
blow at the hinge which was guarded by 
the IXth French Army. The hinge gave 
way, the door came off and had to be 
taken westward to Dunkirk and embarked 
to the U.K. for repairs. Such is the tale in 
the fewest possible words.” Putting in a 
plea for the King of the Belgians, whose 
only champion at the time was Sir Roger 
Keyes, the author says: “ How right has Sir 
Roger proved to have been. It is now 
known that the French IXth Army broke 
on May 14, while the Belgian Army did 
not lay.down its arms until the 28th. The 
former disaster was the prime immediate 
cause of all that followed, the latter but one 
of its grievous effects.’”” After Dunkirk 
General Brownrigg’s active career ended 
somewhat abruptly, for reasons not fully 
disclosed,.as he has “‘ no wish to deal with 
controversial matters in a book of generally 
pleasant memories.” 


The quality of prescience, too often 
lacking in this country, seems to thrive 
better in the States, especially among Press 











loss of H.M.S. “ Prince of Wales” and 
* Repulse " supports the argument (stressed 
in Sir Archibald Hurd’s “ Britannia Has 
Wings,” lately reviewed here) for a 





correspondents. It pervades a _ revealing 
little book about Russia by a famous 
American publicist—“‘ THe KREMLIN AND 

THE Peror.Le.” By Walter Duranty 


(Hamish Hamilton; 5s.). This book is 





stronger Fleet Air Arfn and independent 
naval control of shore ~- based aircraft 
working with warships, and of their , 
aerodromes. Lord Strabolgi urges the 
need for more aircraft-carriers, perhaps 
mostly of smaller type, and also puts 
forward a novel suggestion of his own. 
** I have long advocated,” he writes, ** the 
provision of special anti-aircraft vessels 
for the protection of great battleships .. . 
fast vessels with flattened decks mounting 
a very powerful battery of anti-aircraft 
guns, and with hulls so sub-divided and 
protected and stored with buoyant 
material as to be practically unsinkable. 
In waters.where enemy aircraft can 
operate each battleship should have one 
of these vessels steaming close alongside 
her on either beam, They would act as 
cushions against torpedoes... . If enemy 
battleships had to be engaged, then the 
cushion ships, as I call them, would drop 
astern.” 


In his epilogue, concluding with a 
forecast of Japan's ultimate defeat, Lord 
Strabolgi has hard things to say, not 
only of the French débdcle, but about an 
alleged lack of the offensive spirit both in 








delightfully readable, and full of shrewd, 
original comment, such as that on the 
flight of Rudolf Hess, who, he suggests, 
was making for Ireland. Mr. Duranty 
is modest about his own capacity for 
foresight, but he recalls that in 1923 he 
“picked” Stalin as Lenin’s destined 
successor, “ and backed him throughout, 
the way you back a horse.” Finally, he 
observes : “ | regard prophets with distrust, 
and prophesy with dismay, but I am 
tempted, in conclusion, to say something 
about the prospects of the Soviet-German 
War.” Writing, apparently, before Russia’s 
recovery last winter had reached its 
height, he indicates her vast eastern 
resources and preparations, still available 
even should Moscow and Leningrad fall. 


Current war history on the instalment 
system has become an established literary 
form. One of the best among these 
periodic records maintains its high 
standard in “ THe E1iGHtH QuarTER”’: 
July 1, 1941-September 30, 1941. By 
Philip Graves. With 7 Illustrations and 
9 Maps (Hutchinson ; 9s. 6d.). As usual, 
the author takes a comprehensive and 








British and American strategy. Here, I 
think, he hardly makes enough allowance 
for the immense difficulties of the Allies 
due to lack of preparatioh in former years, 
and the enemy's initial advantages from 
accumulated armaments and treacherous 
breaking of pledges, Little would be gained 
by a premature and abortive attempt 
to form a second front in the West. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair was nearer the mark in his recent reference 
to an eventual invasion of the Continent, when he said : 
“the plans must be well laid. Trust (Churchill} 
to speak the word for action when the time is ripe.” 


Equally of burning interest in connection with Far 
Eastern affairs is “ Foorrrinrs wy Mazaya.” By Sir 
Frank Swettenham, G.C.M.G, With 45 Illustrations 
(Hutchinson; 12s. 6d.). The author's knowledge of the 
country dates back to the Perak Expedition of 1875, and 
he was afterwards, in succession, Resident in Selangor 
and in Perak, Resident-General of the Federated’ Malay 
States, and (in 1901-4), Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
Thus, he can tell with authority the story of British 
relations with native rulers, and describe conditions in 
his time, besides recording visits to India, China, Japan 
and Honolulu. His book is also very readable on general 
grounds as an autobiography, rich in anecdote and con 
tacts with interesting people—among them Lord and 


The above illustrations, the first two of a 
show (top) the winner of the Derby in 1842, a sketch made by Mr. Hancock, the 
and (bottom) a drawing of Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales by Sir John Gilbert, an illustration 


IN 1842: QUEEN VICTORIA WITH THE INFANT PRINCE OF WALES. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO; REPRODUCTIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


OF MAY 28, 1842. 


intended to commemorate her Majesty’s twenty-third birthday. 


people from complicity in Nazi atrocities. ‘“ They have 


become intoxicated by the success of their new Mullah, . 


and only his defeat—and their defeat—can change their 
aspirations.” As to the Japanese occupation of Thailand 
(Siam) as a jumping-off ground against Burma and Malaya, 
he observes that ‘our responsible people were fooled” 
by the Siamese, who pretended that they would “ resist 
to the last man.” He is confident that, although Japan's 
opening gains will prolong the struggle, victory for the 
Allies is assured, 


Another notable reminiscent work that has some of 
its scenes laid in the Far East, and makés lively reading 
until its more sombre conclusion amid the Battle of France, 
is ‘*‘ Unexeecrep.” (A Book of Memories.) By Lieut.- 
General Sir Douglas Brownrigg, K.C.B., D.S.O. With 
20 Illustrations (Hutchinson; 12s. 6d.). Singapore was, 
in fact, the author’s first destination after leaving Sand- 
hurst, for in 1905 he went thither as a subaltern to join 
the ist Battalion of the Sherwood Foresters, a regiment 


series which we are publishing in connection with our Centenary, 
famous animal painter ; 


* German Problem, 


well-balanced survey of events and 
political developments in the various 
theatres of war and countries concerned 
belligerent, neutral, or ‘ occupied.” 
Besides the narrative of hostilities, he 
gives chapters on such matters as money, 
literature and the arts, or man power, 
supplies, food and Civil Defence. The 
chief political event covered is the Churchill-Roosevelt 
meeting at sea and the resultant Atlantic Charter. An 
account of the Russo-German campaign is contributed 
by Colonel H. G. de Watteville. 


Opponents of “ Vansittartism,” who are also out to 
abolish the capitalist system, especially in the armament 
industry, and believe that “the only permanent solution 
is international socialism,” will find their views expressed 
with skill and conviction in “SHatt Our CHILDREN 
Live or Die?” A Reply to Lord Vansittart on the 
By Victor Gollancz (Gollancz ; 2s. 6d.). 
The author's tone is free from bitterness or vitup-2ration, 
and he shows courteous respect towards Lord Vansittart 
himself. He believes, however, that the movement born 
of “ Black Record” contains base e’ements, and will 
impede victoryy by playing into the hands of Nazi 
propaganda, and thus weakening the growth of revolt in 
Germany against the Hitler régime. 
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William Leonard Cary was a head gamekeeper before the War. 


He is 
the inventor of a special means of controlling the rise of birds during a 
drive, and an expert at his job. e 

When the War broke out, he decided that gamekeeping was hardly 


the thing. He turned to engineering and in 18 months has been in turn 
labourer, operator of a six-spindle borer, and now of a radial drill 
helping to make Perkins Diesels for urgent requirements. 


PERKINS DIESEL ENGINES 











WHEN YOU CHECK THE OIL LEVEL 


The dipstick has a tale to tell. Austin cars of pre-war vintage with 
thousands of miles already to their credit and more piling up on war 
work are still proving easy on the oil. That, of course, means pistons 
and cylinders are standing up staunchly to hard wear. Austin materials 
and workmanship will serve you in good stead in these testing times 
—particularly if you read your handbook now and again and follow 
it carefully on maintenance. The Austin Magazine too will give 
you many useful hints. 


_.. Aren't you GLAD you 
invested in an AUSTIN 


Read the Austin Magazine — 4d monthly from your newsagent. 
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\\ | . | Royal West Kent Regiment | 


From 1740 to 1748 known as 





the 50th Regiment of Foot 
(the Fighting Half Hundred). 








} Became the West Kent 
Regiment in 1782. Because of 
an outbreak of Ophthalmia in 
1797-99 was nicknamed the 
Blind Half Hundred. Named 
Duke of Clarence’s Regiment 
of Foot 1827 and the Queen’s 


: Own in 1830. | 
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HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


was first produced in the reign of Queen Victoria. It has preserved 














its original claims to pre-eminence by maintaining the tradition of its 


blenders during five reigns. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
Distilleries : Glen Moray — Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 








VARIABLE 
CONSTANT SPEED 


PROPELLERS 





Know any ‘wet’ smokers ? 


Sis If so, would you mind tactfully drawing their attention to the 
Old Hand’s Hint below? You see, wet smokers waste so much 


tobacco in the “‘ dottle” they knock 

f h : fi l A d h . Hint Ne. 6 
out 0 eac piperus. nd that is If, in spite of following all the hints given in 
rather unfair on all the other fellows ——gj.c¢ advertisements, your pipe still smokes 


TOL AIRSCREWS LTO : 
ROTO AIRS 7 who want Four uare, because wrt, sry crumpling up a small piece of 
supplies of top grade leaf are so = clean paper into a loose ball and putting it 
restricted by the war. in the bottom of the pipe before filling. 
Notice, The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 


that they are mecessarily availalde jor export 
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IN THE INTEREST OF SAFETY .....<aMgeP-72). 





It’s a grim harvest of the sea that is reaped nowadays. 
Tremendous dangers are faced, and constant watchfulness 
is demanded to clear the oceans and maintain in safety the 
channels to our shores. 

And so, too, in the world of transportation, if the toll of 
the roads is to be reduced, vigilance is necessary. 
must be sound—and brake linings efficient. 


Place your 


a wise safety precaution. 


retardation. 


lasting and they spell economy. — 
necessary, play for safety by specifying Ferodo Brake Linings. 
FERSDE>. 












Brakes 





BRAKE 
TESTING 


trust in Ferodo Linings and you will be taking coer ee 


These linings provide greater 
With them you feel confident. They are long 
When next relining is 











LOOK FOR THIS 
SIGN WHEN v 
YOU RELINE. 


FERODO 


eh, . ) 
Drake and (CAutel Linings 











BATTERSBY 





LONDON HATS 











From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 








Perna conditions frequently attend salvage work at sea, but the 
Schermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus greatly simplifies the operation by the 
Whether 


the purpose is for the passing of hawsers for towing or merely for the rapid 


quick and certain method employed in throwing the line. 


transmission of medical or other stores, this efficient apparatus is always 
ready for instantaneous use. The all-steel construction 
of both pistol and rockets prevents deterioration and 
damage by sea water. 


SCHERMULY PISTOL 
LIMITED, 


THE 
APPARATUS 








ROCKET 
SURREY 





ARMSTRONG 


SiDPPrtLsE ¥ 
ao onl ae Re 9 


. atter the war 


























CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 


AVAILABLE 
FOR 
ESSENTIAL 
BUILDING 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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The aroma whispers it. 
The flavour says it plainly. GOOD LUCK! 


You can tell by that softness and smoothness, 


by that mildness like milk on the -tongue, by 


that generous afterglow without a trace of fire. 
GOOD CHEER / 


This is the whisky to ask for by name. 


VHITE HORSE 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 


und Published Weekly at the Office, Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, Lc 
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1906 King Edward Vil’ 1900 1.6.0 Viper » 1906. ‘Dreadnought 1OOT THE HOLLAND SUBMARINE . . 1912: ~-1O1A'E supmaping. 
; 2 : PE Pe HEF an 8 ‘ tea 2i\ ee lie * 
“KEEP THEN THE SEA, WHICH IS THE WALL OF ENGLAND, AND THEN IS ENGLAND KEPT IN GODE’S HAND”: SHIPS OF THE BRITISH NAVY 
896. The naval reform of Alfred the Great, known as “the birth of the Royal Navy," is thought to have occurred in A.D. 896. The ships | improvement of the gunnery of the Service. 1670.—‘ The Prince,” flagship of the Duke of York, later James II., at the Battle of Sole Bay. She | 
th { were seaworthy clinker-built vessels, steered by a paddle on the starboard quarter 1066.-The ship of William the Conqueror | is shown flying the Duke's standard from the main. 1704.—-A bomb ketch. Two mortars throwing shell projectiles occupied the place of the 
x Tapestry. The Gonfannon banner is shown flying on the rudimentary sterncastle. Thirteenth century._A ship of the Cinque | foremast. The mainstay was thick chain, to withstand flame and blast. 1720.—-Eighty-gun Georgian ship “of the Establishment.” Very 
é fore and aft. Steered by the quarter-paddle. 1470.Based on the Ashmolean print of a Flemish carrack The | little change in ship design occurred from this time until the introduction of steam into the Royal Navy. 180S.—The “ Victory,’’ flying Lord | 
by a rudder hung on the sternpost. Small cannon were first carried about this time, in the light ‘ cagewor "’ on Nelson's flag, as “‘ Vice-Admiral of the White,"’ at the foremast truck. A three-decked battleship of 100 guns. 1842.—The “Albion.” A | 
4%). A three-masted carrack of Tudor period, with gun ports cut low in the ship's quarter on the old “orlop’ deck. | typical battleship of the period ending sail as the sole means of propulsion in ships of the Royal Navy. 1821.—The tug ‘‘ Monkey,”’ probably } 
y Grace &@ Dieu" of Henry VIII. A carrack, as reconstructed in 1540, with two tiers of gun ports cut in the hull and square | the first efficient steam vessel to be brought into British service. Built in 1821 and bought by the Royal Navy. 1844.-The “ Terrible’ was } 
88 The Elizabethan galleon ‘‘ Arke Royall,’ flagship of the English Fleet opposing the Armada. Note the beax-head probably the first successful sea-going steam warship. She was a four-funnelled paddle vessel, barque-rigged, and both sailed and steamed. | 
k forecastle, thus enabling guns to be fired ahead. A fine example of the four-masted ship of the period. 1637 The 1845.--To settle the question of paddles versus screw propulsion, two vessels of equivalent power and tonnage, the paddle sloop “ Alecto”’ | 
F the Sea in which decoration (carving and gilding) was lavish. A three-masted ship carrying royals. 1657.—A ship | and the screw steamer “ Rattler,"’ were lashed stern to stern and driven away from each other at full speed. The “ Rattler’ succeeded in 
e we eriod, showing the round stern which replaced the square transom. Under Cromwell, much attention was faid to | towing the ‘ Alecto"’ astern. This result turned opinion in favour of the screw propeller. Launched in 1857, in 1864 the wooden three- 1 
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NAVY FROM ALFRED THE GREAT TO THE PRESENT DAY—A PANORAMA FROM A CLINKER-BUILT SHIP OF 896 TO OUR LATEST WARSHIPS. 

















y. She | decked battleship ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ’’ was converted into a steam turret “ironclad,” really the first Dreadnought. She had four armoured “Snake names” have since been avoided by the Service. 1901. The Holland Submarine Boat the first Royal Navy ibmar 

: of the | turrets on the centre line, rotated by hand. 1861.—‘ Warrior” and “ Black Prince.’’ All-iron battleships and entirely successful, steaming | 1905..-{On left.) Battleship ‘King Edward VII." In 1900 “Navy grey” paint became uniform colour for his Majesty hig Xe I 
' Very and sailing magnificently. 1867.—The “ Minotaur.’” Marks the decline of sail in the Service. Five masts were necessary by increasing length } battleship ‘‘ Dreadnought "-—a definite milestone in naval history. A steam turbine engined, eight 12-in-gun shi 19 The batt 

ig Lord of ships, but the rig was now supernumerary. 1868.—The ‘‘ Waterwitch."’ An experimental means of propulsion on the turbine rotor principle, | “Lion,” as finally completed in 1912. Admiral Beatty's flagship of the Battle cruiser Squadron, 1914 l¢ 1914. 7 t A 

yn.” OA discarded owing to gyroscopic action making steering difficult. 1873.—‘‘ Devastation.” The first modern battleship. Her design was so revo- | “Ark Royal.” Aircraft were lifted by two cranes overb vard and into he Forer erof the present-day “Ark Roya 14 i ‘ 
robably lutionary that adverse criticism caused the resignation of Sir F. J. Reed, Chief Naval Constructor. A very successful ship, carrying four submarine. Did splendid service in 1914-18. 1916. The “ monitor rt A mobile floating big-gun t y | I batt 
e”’ was muzzle-loaded 35-ton guns in two armoured turrets. 1885.—-The “ Benbow.” Barnaby low freeboard battleship of the ‘ Admiral” class | ship “ Queen Elizabeth.” Famous during the war of 1914-18, and af truct flagship of the Medite Fl 

teamed. | “Benbow” carried two breech-loaded 16°25-in. 110-ton guns, designed to give her maximum destructive power. 1893.--The “ Crescent.”” A | boat with kite-balloon. Is replaced by ‘corvette’ patrol afd « t pa hows aircraft of the Royal Navy 

Alecto "’ graceful cruiser of her time and class, commanded by King George V. when Duke of York. 1896.—-‘* Majestic.’ 12-in.-gun battleship and Hydroplane; the S.S. Air-ship (the ‘ Blimp"’); H.12 Flying i t ir and a Short 

eded in the perfect warship of her day. 1900.—The first turbine-driven Royal Navy warship was the torpedo boat destroyer ' “Viper."” She attained period The right lower panel shows present-day ships of the N t of the Fleet Air Art W 

| three- i the high speed of 35 knots, and was entirely successful, but she and her sister, ‘‘ Cobra,’ were “unlucky ""—both vessels were wrecked | Mr. Carr Laughton, Chief Librarian of the Admiralty, for t t bove panor 
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